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General Sir Edmund Allenby, Commanding the British Expedition in Palestine, Which, After Captur- 


ing Jerusalem, Has Now Occupied Jericho 


The Portrait Is Reproduced from a Drawing 


in Color in a Volume Entitled “Generals of the British Army,” by Francis Dodd, 
(By Courtesy of the Gceovyge H. Doran Co., Publishers, New York.) 


HE recent occupation by the British of 
the town of El -Riha, in Palestine, fol- 
lowing upon the capture of Jerusalem, 

has a very great strategic as well as historical 
importance. For El Riha is none other than 
the ancient Jericho, the city upon whose cap- 
ture and destruction the Bible is so eloquent. 
Long before the Jewish General, Joshua, at- 
tacked and overcame it, Canaanitish tribes 
had lived and flourished in the rich region 
five miles north of the Dead Sea and fifteen 
miles northeast of Jerusalem. The legend of 
the seven circuits of Jericho’s wall by the 
Jewish soldiery, although fantastic and im- 
probable, has surrounded the entire district 
with a kind of superstition, the more so 
as Joshua had pronounced a curse upon 
whomsoever should attempt to rebuild the 
city. Wealthy, luxurious, basking in the 
prodigality of nature, this city which before 
the advent of the Jews stood in the front 
rank of ancient Palestine municipalities, 
afterward sank more and more into-a pro- 
found apathy. The old site gradually became 
covered up; in Roman times, although the 
name persisted, the locality shifted, the 
Jericho of that epoch was the same to which 
Herod gave so much care, and the same 
through which Jesus passed on his final visit 
to Jerusalem. Near by also is the hillock 
of Karantal, legendary spot of the temptation 
of Jesus by Satan, and in the same neighbor- 
hood is the well of Elisha, mentioned in the 
Bible. Destroyed by Vespasian, in pre- 
Christian times, rebuilt again by Adrian, 


given a Christian Church by Justinian, Jeri- 
cho had an eventful yet aimless history. After 
the seventh century it practically disap- 
peared, and it was left to the Crusaders to 
bring a semblance of life back to it. It is the 
town thus resuscitated that has become the 
modern city El Riha, modern only in point of 
time, for a more impoverished, squalid place 
it would be difficult to imagine, even in a 
region notorious for poverty and squalor. An 
administrative seat of the Turkish State, it 
contains about 300 inhabitants, who care for 
nothing but a meagre return from badly 
cared-for lands. Beneath their feet are the 
remains of a city whose history goes back 
to the seventh or eighth century before 
Christ; but_it was not until 1907 that the 
German, Sallin, commenced the excavations 
from which so much has been, learned of life 
in the old Jericho and in early Palestine. The 
wretched little hamlet captured by the Allies 
lies in the basin of the River Jordan, an un- 
usually fertile and productive region. Al- 
most due west is Jerusalem. El Riha com- 
mands the city captured by General Allenby, 
and commands also the best trade routes 
thence from across the Jordan. Five miles 
south commences the Dead Sea, whose prox- 
imity is, nevertheless, anything but fatal to 
a village.so favored by nature, so favored, in- 
deed, that the excessive heat which lends 
value to the soil also demoralizes agricultural 
labor. This latter fact. however, need not be 
deplored, for Jericho in the control of the 
British may once more become what its name 
implies, “ the fragrant,” the “‘ moon city.” 
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ing events which have been reported 

as having taken place between the 
Finnish and Russian forces, the recent occu- 
pation of the Aland Islands by a Swedish 
military force is of particular interest. The 
Aland Islands constitute an archipelago of 
some 300 islands, situated at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, and commanding an un- 
usually important strategic position along 
the principal trade routes of Sweden. Their 
name is derived from the name of the largest 
island in the group (of which only about 
eighty are inhabited, the remainder being 
barren rocks). In total area they contain 
550 square miles; the population, made up 
almost entirely of Swedish fishermen and 
seamen, is approximately 25,000, of which 
the majority live in Aland proper, the capital 
thereof, Mariehamm, containing some 200 
souls. Before 1809 these islands, along with 
the Duchy of Finland, of which they formed 
a part, belonged to Sweden. In that year 
both the islands and Finland were ceded to 
Russia. In the treaty of cession Sweden was 
unable to incorporate an article providing 
that none of the islands should be fortified 
or otherwise employed for military purposes. 
Accordingly, in the reign of the Czar Nicho- 
las I., powerful fortifications were erected at 
certain points, and these fortifications be- 
came a standing menace to the trade privi- 
leges not only of Sweden, but of Great 
Britain. In the year of the Crimean war, 
(1854,) an Anglo-French naval force, com- 
manded by the British Admiral, Sir Charles 
Napier, destroyed these fortifications and in 
the subsequent treaty, signed in 1856, it was 
definitely provided that the Aland Islands 
should remain neutral, as far as regarded 
military activities. Despite this agreement, 
to which Russia was a signatory, the latter 
nation, in 1906, was reported to be mobilizing 
military forces in the islands, presumably to 
prevent the smuggling of arms into Finland. 
The archipelago has contrived to lead a 
rather uneventful life during the last genera- 
tion or so. With the advent of the revolu- 
tion in Russia, and the subsequent activities 
of the Russian Red Guard in Finland and else- 
where, aiming at the establishment of prole- 
tarian republics throughout the Russian Em- 
pire, the inhabitants of the Aland Islands, 
being mostly Swedish in blood and ideas, 
commenced to feel restive and querulous. 
Conditions dragged along until finally, in an- 
swer to an appeal from the islanders to pro- 
tect their lives and prop:ityv, the Swedish 
Parliament agreed to lend n ilitary support to 
the White Guard of Finlanc. 
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Map Showing the Position of the Aland Islands, 


Which Belonged to Russia and Have 
Now Been Occupied by Sweden. 
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Private Fred K. Allen, Co. D, 
6th Battalion, 20th Engineers, 
who died in the sinking of the 
Tuscania, Feb. 5, 1918. He was 
the son of Mr. O. C. Allen, of 
Ada, Minn. 










First Lieutenant William H. 
Cheney, who was killed in an 
aerial collision at an aviation 
school in Italy, Jan. 20, 1918. 
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Lieutenant Scott McCormick, 
Infantry, who died from injuries 
received through the explosion of 
a hand grenade, Jan. 17, 1918. 
He was the son of Mrs. Oscar 
Gareissen, 490 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 


First Lieutenant Frank B. 
Turner, of the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps, who was 
killed in an airplane accident, 
Jan. 30, 1918. He was the son 
of Mr. Robert H. Turner, of 
Wicomico, Md. 
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rivate Joseph Hiserodt Sharpe, 
aviation Section, Signal Corps, 
who was killed in an airplane 
accident while training at Lin- 
coln, England, Jan. 7, 1918. He 
was the son of Mr. L. K. Sharpe, 
f Lamarque, La. 


Private Joseph G. Maystrick, 
213th Aero Squadron, who died 
in the sinking of the Tuscania, 
Feb. 5, 1918. He was the son of 
Mr. John Maystrick, 30 Clark 
St., Astoria, N. Y. 





























Nurse Amabel Scharff Roberts, 











who died at the New ‘York 
Presbyterian Hospital at Etretat, 
France, from serticaemia, con- 
tracted on duty, Jan. 17, 1918. 


Nurse Helen Fairchild, who 
died while tending wounded men 
in France, Jan. 18. 1918. She 
was the daughter of Mr. Ambrose 











She was a daughter of Mr. L. 
H. Roberts, of Madison, N. J. 





Fairchild, of Watsontown, Pa. 


























First Lieutenant Charles A. 
Hopkins, Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps, who was killed in an air- 
plane accident in France, Jan. 30, 
1918. He was 22 years old and 
the son of Mr. J. H. Hopkins, 
144 Third St ewark 


Sergeant George E. Hondek, 
5 
; Aviation Section, Signal Corps, 


: 





} who was killed in an airplane 
accident, Jan. 4, 1918. 









































Private Russell-F Bennett, 
Co. C, 107th Supply Train, who 
died in the sinking of the Tus- 
cania, Feb. 5. He was trained 
at Camp MacArthur, Texas, and 
was the son of Mrs. Jennie Ben- 


Private Karl Hansen, Engineer 
Corps, who died in France from 















wounds received in an explosion, 
Feb. 2, 1918. 
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Lieutenant Oliver Burr Sher- 
wood, killed in airplane collision 
at an aviation school in France, 
where he was an instructor, Jan. 
20. He was the son of Mrs. 
Lydia O. Sherwood, 354 Carlton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















meen, Wright, Aviation Section, Signal 
r' 4am, Corps Reserve, who was killed in 
ae) 20 airplane accident, Jan. 24, 

i 1918. He was just 19 years old 
fu and the son of Mrs. John S. Wise, 
sh of New York City. 


First Lieutenant Jack Morris 
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Cowboys of Texas Quickly Learning Their 
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AT RIGHT— 
SOLDIERS IN 
TRAINING AT 
CAMP DEVENS, 
AYER, MaASS.., 
STARTING ON 
A CROSS-COUN- 
TRY RACE. 
ONE THOU- 
SAND MEN EN- 
TERED FOR 
THE CONTEST. 
WHICH WAS 
WON BY JOHN 
J. MOORE, OF 
THE 301ST REG- 
IMENT, KNOWN 
AS “BOSTON’S 
OWN.” APART 
FROM THE 
SPORTING _ IN- 
TEREST, THESE 
ATHLETIC 
CONTESTS ARE 
VALUABLE IN 
HARDENING 
MEN FOR THE 
RIGORS OF 
WAR. 

(Photo International 

Film Service.) 
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AT LEFT- 
THE EXCITING 
FINISH OF A 
HUNDRED 
YARD DASH IN 
A RECENT 

ELD MEET 
HE NINE- 
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OUSTON, AD- 
OINING CAMP 
‘Ee PSBEgs + 
WHERE THE 
DIVISION IS IN 
TRAINING. 
THE MEN OF 
THIS DIVI- 
SION ARE 
MOSTLY TEX - 
ANS. 

(Phota Underwood 

& Underwood.) 
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ONE OF THE BOXING ARENAS AT CAMP TRAVIS, TEXAS. 
THE MEN OF THE NEW ARMY FIT FOR THE STRENUOUS WORK OF FIGHTING. 
CAN BE SEEN A NUMBER OF THE TWO-STORIED FRAME BARRACKS WHERE THE MEN ARE HOUSED 


(Photo Underwood & Underwood.) 








3OXING IS ANOTHER OF THE SPORTS WHICH HELP TO MAKE 
IN THE BACKGROUND ad 
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Fighting Men in the New National Army of the United States 








AT LEFT—ONLY 
= A FEW WEEKS 
AGO MOST OF 
THESE INFAN- 
TRYMEN, WHO 
WERE DRAFT- 
ED FOR THE 
NATIONAL 





ARMY AMONG 
THE COWBOYS 
AND CATTLE- 
MEN OF THE 
TEXAS PAN- 
HANDLE, HAD 
NEVER SHOUL- 
| DERED A MILI- 








TARY RIFLE. 
T H E PHOTO- 
GRAPH WAS 
TAKEN AT 
CAMP TRAVIS. 


(Photo Underwood 
é& Underwood.) 




























































| AT RIGHT-— 

THIS COMPANY 
OF INFANTRY 
FROM THE 
NORTHERN 
PART OF TEXAS, 
NOW IN TRA N- 
ING AT THE 
NATIONAL 
ARMY CAN- 
TONMENT AT 
CAMP TRAVIS, 
IS IN EVERY 
WAY A_ SOL- 
DIERLY LOOK- 
ING BODY OF 
MEN. AS COW- 
BOYS THEY 
WOULD NO 
DOUBT. PRE- 
ER TO BE CAV- 
LRYMEN, BUT 
HEY ARE 
URNING OUT 
QUALLY GOOD 
S INFANTRY. 


(Photo Underwood 
& Underwood.) 
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SELECTMEN OF THE ARTILLERY ARM AT CAMP GORDON. ATLANTA, GEORGIA, PRACTICING WITH BIG GUNS AT 


BLACK JACK MOUNTAIN. 


(Photo Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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British Tanks Playing Their Part on the Western Front 
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(British Official Photo from Underwood & Underwood. ) 











= a 
, A GERMAN GUN EMPLACEMENT ON THE WESTERN FRONT. THE GUN HAS BEEN PUT OUT OF ACTION. IN THE BACK- ; 
is GROUND CAN BE SEEN ONE CF THE BUSY TANKS. es 
(bh itish Official Photo froni Underwood & Underwood.) 








A BRITISH ARMORED CAR, SUITABLY CAMOUFLAGED, WHICH HAS SUNK DEEP IN THE MUD ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

















A BRITISH TANK IN AN AWKWARD POSITION ON THE WESTERN FRONT. AS THIS PICTURE SHOWS, GOING OVER GROUND 
FLLL OF SHELL CRATERS IS NOT A PLEASANT EXPERIENCE. 


(British Official Photo from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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National Army Men Parade in New York City 
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WASHING- 
TON’S 
RIRTHDAY 
WAS CELE- 
BRATED IN 
NEW YORK 
CITY BY A 
PARADE OF 
TEN THOU- 
SAND NA- 
TIONAL 
ARMY MEN 
FROM CAMP 
UPTON 
THE TWO 
PHOTO- 
GRAPHS ON 
THIS PAGE 
SHOW THE 
MEN OPPO- 
SITE THE 
REVIEWING 
STAND IN 
FRONT OF 
THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


(Photos © Inter- 
national Film 
Service, and Un- 
derwood & Under- 
wood.) 
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British Soldiers’ Winter | Time Tasks on the Western Front 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS FNGAGED IN A TASK MORE FAMILIAR TO SAILORS. THEY ARE NOT SWABBING THE DECKS, BUT — : 
IN MUCH THE SAME MANNER CLEARING OF Ml D THE WAY TO THE TRENCHES ON THE WESTERN FRONT. ae: 


(British Official Photo from Underwood & Underwood.) 

















BRITISH FIELD ARTILLERY PASSING THROU G H A VILLAGE BEHIND THE LINES ON THE WESTERN FRONT IN FRANCE. 


sh Official Photo from Underwood & Underwood.) oi 
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The New Sector on the French Front ae‘ 


DRAWN IN PERSPECTIVE 1. 
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The above picture map of the greater part of the the Marne-Rhine Canal. This was the “ quiet sector ” however, it was learned that Ar 
- French front has been drawn to show where the Amer- where it was officially announced that our men had artillery were actually taking 
‘4: ican troops wre in the trenches. Early in October, 1917, begun the trench stage of their intensive training, but troops on the southern slope 
* the Americans who had been concentrating in camps it does not appear that the front was ever taken over Woevre. As the French we 
south ot oul and Nancy since July, began to supple- by our troops, but was rather employed as a school Remenauville on the east and 
ment the rench47th Division on the sector lving across under French instructors. Early in January. 1918 the French official reports ind 
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on Which 


the Americans Are Now Fighting 








RSPRCTIVE IN 25-MILE SQUARES 
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learned that American regiments with 
actually taking the place of-+ French 
southern slopes of the plain of the 
he French were holding Fliry and 


1 the east and Apremont on the west, 


cial reports indicated that the Ameri- 





cans holding the intervening part of the front were 
on a sector eight miles long. This sect. occupies 
the middle of the line St. Mihiel-Pont-a-Mousson, which 
is the southern side of the St. Mihiel salient es- 
tablished by the Germans at the end of September, 
1914. The angle of the salient incloses that part of 


the Meuse-Moselle watershed known as the plain of 
the Woevre, which is flanked on the west by the forts 
of Verdun and on the east by those of Metz. American 
artillery has also assisted the French on the Cham- 
pagne front and more recently American infantry has 
been in action on the Aisne front. 
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Where the Americans and the French Are Fighting Together 























A BOARD WALK LEADING TO A TRENCH SYSTEM WHICH HAS BEEN SCREENED FROM THE VIEW OF ENEMY OBSERVERS. 
¢ IT IS ON THE FAMOUS CHEMIN DES DAMES, WHERE AMERICANS ARE FIGHTING SIDE BY SIDE WITH THE FRENCH. ¢ 


(Phow International Film Service.) 








fe 











AN ELABORATE TRENCH SYSTEM WHICH WAS ORIGINALLY CONSTRUCTED BY THE 
“ GERMANS AND RECONSTRUCTED BY THE FRENCH AFTER THEY CAPTURED IT. > 


(@ Kadet & Ilerbert,) 


GUC15 


NE of the most notable achieve- 
ments of the French Army dur- 
1917 was the capture from the 

Germans of the famous ridge over 
which the Chemin des Dames (the 
Ladies’ Way) runs. The ridge is one 
of the most important strategic posi- 
tions on the whole of the Western 
front, and when the Germans were 
driven off it they immediately com- 
menced strenuous attempts to regain 
it, but in vain. The necessity of hold- 
ing these positions has compelled the 
French to spare no effort to render 
them impregnable. Nowhere on the 
French front would assistance be more 
welcome, and it is therefore no surprise 
that Americans in the course of put- 
ting the finishing touches to their 
training should have gone to help 
the French. The trench system on the 
Chemin des Dames was originally 
constructed by the Germans, and 
since the French have been in occupa- 
tion it has been reorganized. Owing 
to the nature of the ground, trenches 
are easily discernible by aerial ob- 
servers, and hence the French have 
had to resort to every artifice of 
camouflage to conceal their exact 
position. Only at a great sacrifice of 
men can the Germans now hope to 
recapture the Chemin des Dames, 
which threatens their positions in front 
of the great pivotal point at Laon. 
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The Ceaseless Struggle for the Supremacy of the Air 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


FRONT VIEW CF THE RUMPLER AIRPLANE SHOWING 
2 POSITION OF MACHINE GUN WHICH FIRES - 
THROUGH THE PROPELLER. 


UPREMACY of the air is the 

motive which impels the rival 

armies to strive continuously te 
perfect their airplares and their 
fighting equipment. One of the 
most discussed military airplanes 
is the Rumpler which has _ been 
devised for the German army and 
the details of which have become 
known through one of the type 
being captured by the French. One 
of the features of this machine, as 
of other airplanes, is that the rapid- 
fire gun is fired between the revol- 
ving blades of the propeller. This 


result is obtained by means of a 
cam on the rotary engire shaft and 
a transmission system of levers and 
springs. The German Fokker ard 
Gotha machines are similarly fitted, 
the principle being that the firing 
mechanism is so adjusted that the 
trigger of the gun is pulled once for 
every revolution of the engine and 
propeller at the moment when 
neither of the two propeller blades 
is in the live of fire, in spite of the 
high rate of revolution which nor- 
mally reaches some 1200 a minute. 
(Phetos from } ch Pi:torial Service.’ 





A GERMAN AIRPLANE OF THE RUMPLER TYPE, CAPTURED BY THE FRENCH AND NOW USED BY THEM. 
WHICH ACCOUNTS FOR THE FRENCH IDENTIFICATION MARKS. 


NEW TYPE OF GERMAN RAPID FIRE GUN MOUNTED 
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Death Sentence on Bolo Pacha First Act of Great Drame 





Louis J. Malvy, Former French Ministe) 
of the Interior, Charged With Treason. 


(Photo Bain News Servier) 


treason by a court-martial in Paris and 

sentenced to death on Feb. 14, is one of 
a group of men against whom vigorous measures 
were not taken until Georges Clemenceau, 
popularly known as the “‘Tiger,’”’ became 
Premier of France. Paul Bolo, to give him his 
real name, was charged with having reccived 
large sums of money, through American banks 
and other institutions, from German sources. 
and with having undertaken to purchase or 
corrupt French newspapers for the purpose of 
producing internal unrest and thus discouraging 
the prosecution of the war. His activities were 
said to be part of a general movement which 
ex-Premier Joseph Caillaux is charged with 
directing and for which he is now in prison 
awaiting trial on charges of treason. The pape 
with which Bolo’s activities were closely; 
associated is the Paris daily, Le Journal 
owned by Senator Charles Humbert, who sold 
an interest in it for $200,000. Humbert has now 
been arrested, and the investigation of his deal- 
ings promises to produce some of the most 
interesting revelations in connection with the 
movement known as “‘Boloism.” As_in the case 
of Paul Bolo, considerable light has been thrown 
on Humbert’s activities by evidence obtained 
in New York. It appears that the French Senator 
had $170,000 on deposit with J. P. Morgan & 
Co., with which firm it was placed on instruc- 
tions from Paul Bolo, who had the money trans- 
ferred from his own account in the Royal Bank 
of Canada. Senator Humbert had to his credit 
in New York at various times as much as 
$489,000, most of which was transferred from 
Paris to New York through Morgan, Harjes 
& Co. to J. P. Morgan & Co. The $170,000 
transferred from the Royal Bank of Canada 
was German money, according to the investi- 
gator for the New York State Attorney-General. 
Humbert opened his account with J. P. Morgan 
on Aug. 11, 1915. Letters made public show 
Humbert’s obvious anxiety to have all his cor- 
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Georges Clemenceau, Who, As Premier of 
France, Had Cailleaux Arrested. 





(@ Underwood & Underwood.) 



































Joseph Caillaux. ex-Premier of France, on 
Tri. for Treason. 
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Charles Humbert, French Senator, Arrest- 


ed in Connection with the Bolo Case. 
(© Nadel & Herbert.: 


respondence from the Morgan firm in New York 
addressed to him under the title of Senator, so 
that it might not be opened and examined by 
the French censors. The letters show also that 
Morgan, Harjes & Co. introduced Humbert to 
the Morgan firm here as “one of the most in- 
fluential members of the French Senate’ and 
owner of Le Journal. ‘‘one of the largest and 
most important newspapers in France”’—a mon 
whose patronage the Paris bankers were en. 

to retain. But the leading character in tlie 
drama of Boloism is undoubtedly Caillaux, and 
his trial promises to be the most dramatic since 
the Dreyfus case or the prosecution of Madame 
Caillaux for the murder of Gaston Calmette, 
editor of the Paris newspaper Le Figaro, whom 
she shot dead in his office after a long series 
of attacks upon the ex-Premier. In the drama 
now approaching its climax, Caillaux appears :is 
the man who, traditionally the friend of inter- 
national financiers of German affiliations and 
sympathies, nevertheless was able in the course 
of his intrigues to make use of such divergent 
elements as international pacifists, anarchists, 
organizers of peace movements among the labor 
unions, and German sympathizers at the Vati- 
can. His manoeuvres covered France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, the Levant, and Argentina, with 
ramifications in New York. Among those whose 
services to the cause of freedom combined in 
leading to his arrest were officers of the French 
Secret Service; an American of French ancestry, 
while the United States was still neutral, gave 
some valuable information of Caillaux’s activi- 
ties to the French authorities. An Irish prelate 
supposed to be bitterly anti-English, but whose 
sympathies in point of fact were strongly with 
France and her allies, played a part. And, as 
has just become known, a big factor was the 
unknown agent, presumably attached to the 
American Secret Service, through whom the 
United States obtained access to the correspond- 
ence between the German Legation in Buenos 
Aires and the German Foreign Office in Berlin. 

















A SCENE IN COURT DURING THE TRIAL OF PAUL BOLO ON CHARGES OF TREASON FOR WHICH HE HAS BEEN SENTENCED 


TO DEATH. ‘CAPTAIN THIBAULT IS READING THE INDICTMENT. 


(Photo Pays de France.) 
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MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


Italian Troops Holding Their Own on Snow-Clad Mountain Tops 


cull 


ITALIAN ARTILLERY ON THE MONTE GRAPPA FRONT, WHERE THE AUSTRIANS WERE RECENTLY DRIVEN FROM THE , 
POSITIONS THEY. HELD. ae 


(© Press Illustrating Service.) 
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ALLIED TROOPS RESTING BEHIND A STRONG NATURAL BARRIER ON THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN FRONT. 


(© Press Illustrating Service.) 
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Personalities Prominent in 





Wartime Activities 
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R. C. LEFFING- 
WELL of New York, 
who has been ap- 
pointed to fill one of 
the two new positions 
of Assistant Secretary 
of the United States 
Treasury. Since the 
beginning of the war 
he has been assisting 
the Government as 
special counsel in Lib- 
erty Loan matters, 
having spent his time 
at Washington with- 
out compensation. 

(@ Harris 4 Ewing.) 
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LIEUT. COL. CHARLES E. LEE of the Brit- 
ish ‘Flying Corps, who has been demonstrating 
at Washington that flying “stunts” are a neces- 
sary part of an aviator’s training. 


(@ Harris & Ewing.) 





COLONEL 
HUGH S. JOHN- 
SON, who has been 
appointed Deputy 
Provost Marshal 
General, to take 
practical control of 
the administration 
of the elective 
draft law. As dep- 
uty to his chief 
he has relieved 
General Crowder 
of much work so 
that the latter may 
have more time for 
his duties as Judge 
Advocate General. 


(© Harris & Ewing.) 
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GORDON AUCH- 
INCLOSS, a New 
York lawyer, who 
acted as Secretary to 
the American War 
Mission headed by 
Colonel E. M. House. 
He is now in Wash- 
ington as assistant to 
Frank L. Polk, coun- 
se'or of the Depart- 
ment of State. He 
is one of the few men 
in the country with 
an intimate knowl- 
edge of America’s war 
diplomacy. 


(© Harris & Ewing.) 
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HENRY B.THOMSON, Chairman of the Food 
Control Board of Canada, who is co-operating 
with the United States Food Administrator in 
supplying the Allies. 











(Photo Paul Thompson.) 
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A Flashlight on Some Aspects of the War 





Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, Which Under His Guid- 
ance Is Co-operating with the Government 
in the Prosecution of the War. 

(© Harris 4 Ewwg.) 


LWAYS opposed to war, and a bitter 
A enemy of all physical violenca as a 
solution to social and economic prob- 
lems, Samuel Gompers, the influential head 
of the American Federation of Labor, is 
amongst the strongest supporters of the Gov- 
ernment in the present war. This can be ex- 
plained by certain words of his, uttered be- 
fore the United States entered the European 
conflict. After reiterating his abhorrence 
of war in a letter to a friend, he added, “ but 
there are certain times when a war is neces- 
sary, to defend freedom, justice, and char- 
acter.”” Samuel Gompers, when America de- 
clared war on Germany last April, is the 
Gompers of those words. He has been a con- 
sistent advocate of labor’s responsibility in 
this war; at the last conference of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor he strenuously op- 
posed the attitude of the Socialist and paci- 
fist groups, and, as a member" of President 
Wilson’s Advisory Council of National De- 
fense, has been in a position to exert tre- 
mendous influence over the frequently waver- 
ing policies of the labor organization of which 
he is President. At the same time on all 
questions affecting the maintenance of 
standards Gompers has taken a strong stand 
on behalf of organized labor. There is one 
thing which Gompers opposes with all his 
power, what he calls any premature attempts 
of labor to call international conferences for 
the statement of peace terms. He thus re- 
fused to approve of American representation 
at the Stockholm Conference, thereby in- 
curring anew the hostility of American 
Socialists. Gompers has always mistrusted 
the entire philosophy and aims of Socialism, 
which he believes to be “ economically un- 
sound, socially wrong, industrially an im- 
possibility.” Consistently with these views, 
he fought from the very start the organ- 
ization and propaganda of the People’s Coun- 
cil, embodying his oppositin in a cunteror- 
ganization of loyalists known as the American 
Alliance for Labor and Democracy. For over 
a generation he has been at the head of the 
A. F. of L. and apparently his position is 
unshakable. His bitterest enemies are not 
among employers, but among Socialists, both 
inside and outside the Socialist and Socialist 
Labor Parties, and among the syndicatists 
of the I. W. W. More than once it was 
thought that his deposition was near and that 
the way was open for the alliance of the A. 
F. of L. with the Socialist Party, but these 
hopes have always been disappointed. Gomp- 
ers was born in England 68 years ago and be- 
gan his career as a cigarmaker. 





Popularly Known as “ No Man's Land.” 
(© International Film Service.) 


British troops during the early part of 

the campaign of 1914. It is really a 
strip of land, quite the same as any other 
strip of land, that undoubtedly takes its 
origin from the fact that it lies within the 
fighting lines of the first-line trenches on 
the battlefields of Europe. The present 
scheme of warfare consists, for the most 
part, in beginning an offensive with a terrific 
artillery fire to locate the enemy trenches 
and causes thousands of shells to be hurled 
into this stretch of unaltered nature reducing 
it to the shell-torn waste, known as No Man’s 
Land. It is quite an irregular “lane,” its 
greatest width being only 150 yards, which, 
as it winds its way along for miles between 
the two first-line trenches, narrows to the 
space of sixty to eighty yards, and even 
to thirty feet, and then becomes wide again. 
On either side of this strip of land there are 
walls of sand and dirt forming the parapets 
of the trenches. About twenty yards from 
these parapets, stretching along the entire 
course of No Man’s Land, are the barbed-wire 
entanglements, so placed as to guard against 
attack. The shell-riven surface of No Man’s 
Land gives it an appearance not unlike that 
of a desert, the shel! holes in many instances 
resembling sand dunes. They have proved 
obstacles to troops making a charge, although 
they are quite a comforting shelter to the 
soldier, who, after going “ over the top,” is 
suddenly fired upon. Men have been known 
to throw themselves into them and to remain 
lying there until darkness would permit them 
to craw! back to the trenches. Not a few ex- 
amples of true heroism have come to the at- 
tention of the officers by the men who have 
volunteered to save their comrades in No 
Man’s Land. Recently it was reported that 
an American soldier had received special at- 
tention for having dragged a wounded com- 
rade back over these shell holes to the first- 
line trenches during a terrific bombardment. 
That nothing can survive the force of the ex- 
plosives hurled into this “ lane ” will be easily 
understood and appreciated when it is known 
that trees have been uprooted and splintered 
and rocks ground to dust. 


N° MAN’S LAND was so called by the 
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Prisoncrs of War in Germany at Work Building Their Own Camp. These Prisoners Are Russians, 


R. DANIEL J. McCARTHY, who is Pro- 
fessor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
University of Pennsylvania, has recent- 

ly published the first complete scientific ac- 
count of how war prisoners are treated in 
Germany. Until the United States entered 
the war, American medical men inspected 
prison camps in ‘nearly all the belligerent 
countries. Dr. McCarthy was one of these in- 
spectors, and, according to his report of con- 
ditions in Germany, the problem of taking 
care of the vast number of prisoners was so 
great that inevitably methods varied. Some 
of the prison camps were excellent; others 
were horrible; others between the two ex- 
tremes. The best prison camps were those 
carefully organized on a military basis, with 
the prisoners’ own nonconmmnissioned officers 
responsible for discipline. But the thing that 
mattered most was the character and ideas 
of the camp commandant, for he is virtually 
supreme and has large discretionary powers. 
The best camp which Dr. McCarthy in- 
spected was not the best in regard to ac- 
commodation or convenience, but the com- 
mandant was a humane man who really 
wanted to treat the prisoners decently. And 
so the camp was clean, well kept, and well 
organized, while the details of the men’s lives 
were sensibly planned and managed. On the 
other hand there were camps where the 
prisoners were brutally treated and where 
illness was frequent and fatal. Some of the 
most interesting camps were those exclusive- 
ly for Irish and for Mohammedan prisoners. 
In euch case there was a political motive. 
These prisoners were treated with lavish 
hospitality in the hope that they would work 
against the Allies. But when the scheme 
failed, as far as the Irish were concerned, 
they were treated with special severity. In 
some of the camps conditions were bad be- 
cause the prisoners had to work, and the 
Germans were determined to get good re- 
sults. Summing up, Dr. McCarthy said that 
the average of the prison camps in Germany 
was relatively good, considering the diffi- 
culties of the situation and the size of the 
problem. But, says the doctor, the life of a 
war prisoner is a miserable business at best. 
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Two of Whom, as Their Headgear Shows, Are Cossacks. 
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Protecting Allies’ Supplies in New York Harbor 
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A NEW YORK HARBOR POLICE BOAT INTERCEPTING A SUSPICIOUS LOOKING CRAFT IN THE RIVER. 


(© 


Kadel & 


Herbert.) 
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The port of New York being the 
greatest forwarding centre in Ameri- 
ca for supplies for the Allies, spe- 
cial precautions are necessary to pro- 
tect the shipping, warehouses, and 
other valuable property against those 
who might be paid to damage or 
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destroy or in other ways hamper the 
speedy transmission of consign- 
ments. A large part of this burden 
falls on the New York harbor police, 
who have been armed like soldiers 
to do guard duty. In addition to 
the patrolmen on the wharves, 


o 


launches and other small craft have 
been assigned to this work. ‘The 
danger has been increased since the 
necessity of finding enough sailors 
to man cargo steamers has led to the 
employment of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men who are of everv racial 


TWO SUSPICIOUS-LOOKING CHARACTERS BEING BROUGHT FROM A BARGE BY NEW YORK HARBOR POLICE. 


origin and whose sympathies in 
every case cannot be expected to be 
with the Allies. The proof that 
there have been so many pro-Ger- 
man plots makes it necessary to 
take every precaution to protect 
America’s great port and its trade. 
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